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A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 


For ever flushing round a summer sky. 
Castle of Indolence. 


a. 





- 


In the bosom of one of the spacious coves! 


rhich indent the eastern shore of the Hud- 
son, at that broad expansion of the river 
denominated by the ancient Dutch navi- 
gators the Tappaan Zee, and where they 
aways prudently shortened sail, and im- 
plored the protection of St. Nicholas when 
they cressed, there lies a small market 
town or rural port, which by some is called 
Greensburgh, but which is more universally: 
and properly known by the name of Tarry 
Town. This name was given it, we are 
told, in former days, by the good house- 
vives of the adjacent country, from the 
weterate propensity of their husbands to 
ger about the village tavern on market 
dgys. Be that as it may, I do not vouch 
for the fact, but merely advert to it, for 
the sake of being precise and authentic. 
Not far from this village, perhaps about 
three miles, there is a little valley, or rather 
lap of land among high hills, which is one 
of the quietest places in the whole world. 
A small brook glides through it, with just 
murmur enough to lull you to repose, and 
the occasional whistle of a quail, or tapping 
of a woodpecker, is almost the only sound 
that ever breaks in upon the uniform tran- 
quillity. 

I recollect that when a stripling, my first 
txploit in squirrel shooting was in a grove 
of tall walnut trees that shades one side of 
the valley. I had wandered into at noon 
time, when all nature is peculiarly quiet, 
md was startled by the roar of my own 
gun, as it broke the sabbath stillness around, 
tnd was prolonged and reverberated by the 
mgry echoes. If ever I should wish for 
iretreat, whither I might steal from the 
world and its distractions, and dream quietly 
tway the remnant of a troubled life, I know 
none more promising than this little 
valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and 
the peculiar character of its inhabitants, 
who are descendants from the original 
Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has 
long been known by the name of SLerry 
Ho.sow, and its rustic lads are called the 
Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the 
nighbouring country. A drowsy, dreamy 
influence scems to hang over the land, and 
pervade the very. atmosphere. Some eay 
that the place was bewitched by a high 
German doctor during the early days of the 
ettlement ; others, that an old Indian chief, 
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powwows there before the country was dis- 
the sway of some witching’ power, that 
holds a spell over the minds of the good 


reverie. They are given to all kinds of 


| 


twilight superstitions ; stars shoot and me- 
teors glare oftener across the valley than in 


night-mare, with her whole nine fold, seems 


The dominant spirit, however, that haunts 


| this enchanted. region, and seems to be||legs, hands that dangled a mile oat of his 
commander of ull the powers of the air, is'|slees 
|} the apparition of a figure on horseback, | shovels, and his whole frame most loosely| 
without a head. It is said by some to be||hung together. His head was small, and 
the ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head || fiat at top, with huge ears, large green glassy | 


had been carried away by a cannon-ball, in|Jeyes, and a long snipe nose, that it might) 
have been mistaken for a weathercock||rounds of the neighbourhood, with all his 


some nameless battle during the revolu- 
by various of the country people, hurrying} 
the wind. His haunts are not confined to’ 


jacent roads, and especially to the vicinity 
of a church that is at no great distance. 


torians of those parts, who have becn care- 


facts concerning this spectre, allege, that 








|at all the country fire-sides, by the name! 
lof The Headless Horseman of Sleepy 
| Hollow. 


‘there for a time. However wide awake 











‘the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his 


forth to the scene of battle in nightly quest 


like a midnight blast, is owing to his being 


belated, and in a hurry to get back to the | embarrassment in getting out ; an idea most 
| probably borrowed by the architect, Yost} children, particularly the youngest, and 
Van Houten, from the mystery of an eelpot.|j like the lion bold, which whilome so may- 
The school-house stood in rather a loncly| nanimously the Jamb did hold, he would 


church-yard before day-break. 
Such is the general purport of this le- 
gendary superstition, which has furnished | 











materials for many a wild story in that re- | bat a pleasant situation, just at the foct of a! 
| woody hill, with a brook running close by, || cradle with his foot, for whole hours to- 
| 


and a formidable birch tree growing at one|| gether. 
end of it. 
of his pupil’s voices, conning over their 


It is remarkable, that the visionary turn || lessons, might be heard of a drowsy sum- 
mer’s day, like the hum of a bee-hive ; in-)} structing the young folks in psalmody. It 


gion of shadows ; and the spectre is known, 


I have mentioned is not conjined to the na- 


tive inhabitants of the valley, but is imper- terrupted now and then by the authoritative, 


ceptibly acquired by every one who resides | voice of the master, giving menace or com-| 
mand,’ or, peradventure, the appalling|,church gallery, with a band of chosen 


sound of the birch, as he urged some tardy || singers; where, in his own mind, he com- 
loiterer along the flowery path of knowledge. | pletely carried away the palm from the par- 
Truth to say, he was a conscientious man,|! son. 
that eyer bore in mind the golden maxim, || above all the rest of the congregation, and 
“spare the rod and spoil the child."—Icha- |) there are peculiar quavers still to be heard 
bod Crane's scholars certainly were not | half-a-mile off, quite to the opposite side of 


they may have been before they. entered that 
sleepy region, they are sure, ina little time, 
to imbibe the witching influence of the air, 
and begin to grow imaginative—to dream | 
dreams, and see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all pos- 


sible laud; for it is in such little Dutch|| spoiled. 


valleys, found here and there embosomed 


in the great state of New-York, that popu. || that he was one of those cruel potentatce 
lations, manners, and customs, remained|| of the school, who joy in the smart of their 
fixed, while the great torrent of emigration |j subjects: on the contrary, he administered|| 
and improvement, which is making such||justicé with discrimination rather than se- 
incessant changes in other parts of this rest-|| verity ;. taking the burthen off the backs of} ¢ 
less country, sweeps by them unobserved.||the weak, and laying it on those of the 


They are like those little nooks of stilli/strong. Your mere puny stripling, that ue OF 
winced at the least flourish of the rod, was} wonderful easy life of it. 


water, which border a rapid stream, where 








we may see the straw and bubble riding} passed by with indulgence ; but the claims 
of justice were satisfied, by giving a double 


their mimic harbour, undisturbed by the! portion to some little, tough, wrong-headed, : 
broad-kirted Dutch urchin, who sulkedij kind of ille, gentleman-like personage, of 


quietly at anchor, or slowly revolving in 


rushing of the passing current. Though 








many years have elapsed since I trod thei} and swelled and grew dogged and sullen 
drowsy shades of Slecpy Hollow, yet 1" bepesth the birch. All this be called “do 


people, causing them to walk in a continual! that is to say, some thirty years since, a 
‘worthy: wight of the name of Ichabod|| When school hours were over, he was 
marvelous beliefs ; have trances and visions, Crane, who sojourned, or, as he expressed 
and see strange sights, and hear music and) it, “tarried,” in Sleepy Hollow, for the’ 
voicesin theair. The whole neighbourhood purpose of instructing the children of the! 


abounds with local tales, haunted spots, and vicinity. He was a native of Connecticut, | 
a state which supplies the Union with pio-'| wives for mothers, noted for the comforts 


neers for the mind as well as the forest, and | of the cupboard. Indeed, it behooved him 


apy other part of the country, and the||scnds forth yearly its legions of frontier 
woodmen and country schoolmasters. The | revenue arising from his school was small, 


to make it the favourite scene of her gam-|/c 
bols. his. person. 
lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and | huge feeder, and though lank, had the di- 


tionary war, and who is ever and anon seen | perched upon his spindle neck, to tell 
whieh way the wind blew. To see him | chief. 
along in the gloom, as if on the wings of'{striding along the profile of a hill on a! 
windy day, with his clothes bagging and//on the purses of his rustic patrons, who are 


the valley, but extend at times to the ad-| fluttering about him, one might have mis-| 
taken him for the genius of famine descend-' 
ing upon the carth, or some scarecrow||drones, he had various ways of rendering 


Indeed, certain of the most authentic his-||eloped from a cornfield. 


ful in collecting and collating the floating || one large room, rudely constructed of logs ; 
the windows partly glazed, and partly||mended the fences, took the horses to 
the body of the trooper having been|| patched with leaves of old copy: books, It 


buried in the church-yard, the ghost rides||was most ingeniously secured at vacant 
hours, by a withe twisted in tie handle of] too, all the dominant dignity and absolute 


of his head, and the rushing speed with|| the door, and stakes set against the window) 


which he sometimes passes along the hollow, || shutters ; so that though a thief might get 
in with perfect ease, he would find some|| gentie and ingratiating. He found favour 





question whether I should not still find thefling his duty by their patents ;” and he never 
covered by Master Mendrick Hudson.} same trees and, the same families vegetating)] inflicted a chastisement without following it 
Certain it is, the place still, continues under'||im its sheltered bosom. by the assurance, so consolatory to the 


In this by-place of nature there abode,|' smarting urchin, that he would remember 


in. a remote period of American history,|/it and thank him for it the longest day he 


| had to live. 


}even the companion and playmate of his 
larger boys ; and would convoy some of the 
smaller ones home of a holiday, who bap- 
pened to have pretty sisters, or good house- 


to keep on good terms with his pupils. The 


ognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to!! and would have been scarcely sufficient to 
He was tall, but extremely | furnish him with daily bread, for he was a 


'| lating powers of an Anaconda ; but tp help 


sleeves, feet that might have served for} out his maintenance, he was, according to 


country custom in those parts, boarded and 
lodged at the houses of the farmers, whose 
children he instructed, With these he lived 
alternately a week at a time, thus going the 


worldly effects tied up in a cotton handker- 
That all this might not be too onerous 


apt to consider the costs of schooling a 
} grievous burthen, and schoolmasters mere 


| himself both useful and agreeable. He 
His schoo!-house was a low building of|/ assisted the farmers occasionally in the light 


labours of their farms, helped to make hay, 


water, drove the cows from pasture, and 
cut wood for the winter fire, He laid aside, 


sway, with which he lorded it in his little 
empire, the school, and became wonderfully 


in the eyes of the mothers, by petting the 





sit with a child on one knee, and rock a 





From hence the low murmur In addition to his other vocations, he was 
the singing-master of the neighbourhood, 
and picked up many bright shillings by in- 


was a matter of no little vanity to him on 
Sundays, to take his station in front of the 





Certain it is, his voice resounded far 


ithe mill-pond, of a still Sunday morning, 
I would not have it imagined, however,|| which are said to be legitimately descended 
ifrom the nose of Ichabod Crane. Thas, 
by diverse little make shifts, in that inge- 
nious way which is commonly denominated 
| ‘by hook and by crook,” the worthy peda- 
gogue got on tolerably enough, and was 





thought, by all those who understood no- 
thing of the labour of headwork, to have a 


The schoolmaster is generally a man of 
some importance in the fenmle circle of a 
rural neighbourhood, being considered a 





vastly superior taste and accomplishments 
to the robgh country swains, and, indeed, 


‘eis 
























































‘happy in the smiles of all the country dam- 


.the church-yard, between services on Sun- 
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inferior in learning only to the parson. His|] 


appearance, therefore, is apt to occasion 
some little stir at the tea-table of a farm- 
house, and the addition of a supernumerary 
dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, peradven- 
ture, the parade of a silver tea-pot. -Our 
man of letters, therefore, was peculiarly 


sels. How he would figure among them in 


days; gathering grapes for them from the 
wild vines that overrun the surrounding 
trees; reciting for them all the epitaphs on 
the tomb-stones, or sauntering, with a whole 
bevy of them, along the banks of the ad- 
jacent mill-pond ; while the more bashful 
sountry bumpkins hung sheepishly back, 
envying his superior eleganee and address. 

From his half itinerant life, also, he was 
a kind of traveling gazette, carrying the 
whole budget of a local gossip from house 
to house ; so that his appearance was always 
greeted with satisfaction. He was, more- 
over, esteemed by the women as a man of 
great erudition, for he had read several 
books quite through, and was a perfect 
master of Cotton Mather’s History of New- 
England Wit heraft, in which, by the way, 
he most firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small 
shrewdness end simple credulity. His ap- 
petite for the marvelous, and his powers of 
digesting it were equally extraordinary ; 
and both had been increased by his residence 
in this spell-bound region. No tale was too 
gross or monstrous for his capacious swal- 
low. It was often his delight, after his 
school was dismissed of an afternoon, to 
stretch himself on the rich bed of clover, 
bordering the little brook that whimpered 
past his school-house, and there con over 
ol 
ing dusk of evening made the printed page 
a mere mist before his eyes. Then, as he 
wended his way, by swamp and stream and 
awful woodland, to the farm-house where 
he happened to be quartered, every sound 
of nature, at that witching hour, fluttered 
his excited imagination: the moan of the 


whip-poor-will from the hill-side; the boding 
cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of| 
storm ; the dreary hooting of the screech- 
owl; or the sudden rustling in the thicket, 


of birds frightened from their roost. The 
fire-flics, too, which sparkled most vividly 
in the darkest places, now and then startled 
him, as one of uncommon brightness would 
stream across his path; and if, by chance, 
a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging 
his blundering flight against him, the poor 
varlet was ready to give up the ghost, with 
the idea that he was struck with a witch's 
token. His only resource on such occasions 
either to drown thought, or drive away evil 


1 Mather’s direful tales, until the gather- |) 


with the alarming fact that the world did 
absolutely turn round, and that they were 
half the time topsy-turvy ! 





(To be concluded in our next. ) 


Scientific Potices. 


¢® In looking over a recent publication, we met with 
the following Lecture of Dr. MEYLER, lately deli- 
vered by him at the RussEL InsriTuTroy¥, in pre- 
sence of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
the Lord Mayor, and several eminent literary and 
philosophical characters. : 

As an eloquent specimen of this species of composi- 
tion, we conceive that ous readers will be much grati- 
fied with its perusal. 

-—— 


I am indebted to the governors of this Institu- 
tion for the privilege of delivering here a course 
of lectures on the philosophy of Chemistry, and 
for the permission of associating my limited efforts 
with their more enlarged views for the diffusion 
of chemical science. In undertaking to explain 
in familiar language, and to illustrate by appro- 
priate experiments, a system of such great extent 
and importauce, I am not insensible of the bazard 
attending the duty which I have imposed on myself. 
To divest the crucible and the retort of their gloom, 
and their dulness, to disentangle the intricacies of 
opposing systems; to substitute simplicity for com- 
plication, and to open an avenue at once broad and 
bright, to the temple of chemical science, are enter- 
prises, difficult I know, but meritorious, I trust. 

Encouragements also are not wanting, and those, 
too, happily of the most animating nature, to the 
individual who undertakes in this great metropolis, 
any scientific exertion. Public patronage is every 
day more actively extended to all useful efforts, and 
the wish is become more general, to call into bene- 
ficial activity the intellectual waste of the country. 

At no period in the annals of Great Britain—at 
no period, perbaps, in the history of any nation, has 
jthe pablic mind been so universally informed as at 
ithe present moment ; and certainly at no period was 
‘there so general a co-operation of enlightened men, 
to give that knowledge a still greater diffusion.— 
The multiplication of literary establishn:ents—of 
hbraries—of readers; the different academies, so- 
cieties, and institutions; the various plaus for im- 
proving the arts; the numerous projects for culti- 
vating the sciences—all evince with what’ rapid 
strides the public are advancing to intellectyal emi- 
nence. 

While the knowledge and the pursuits of the other 
nations of Europe are influenced by the caprice of 
a few rulers, it is the exalted privilege of the British 
people, to mould their own character, and to form 
‘their own destinies. Science does not flourish or 
jfade here at the breath of imperial favour; your in- 
istitutions do not rise or fall at the command of the 
lruling powers: they are permanent temples, erected 
|tu science by the co-operation of enlightened but 
|private individuals. These are the establishments 
\which eviuce a nation’s refinement; these are the 
associations which promote the cultivation of the 
people. They afford an honourable field for intel- 
jlectual exertion; they concentrate and they reflect 
| the rays of knowledge; they animate the country 
iwith the enthusiasm of learning, and circulate 
through it the riches of other times and other na- 
ltions; they open the productive mine of its own 
lintcllectual treasures; and they adorn it with all 
|those arts and sciences, which embellish and dignify 
lanation. Like the oak of the country, they const:- 
\tute its finest ornament in times of peace, and its 
ibest bulwark in periods of peril. 

A nation that dues not mainly depend on itself 
\for improvement, can never attain any high station 
lof security, or of intellectual eminence: and any re- 
flected light by which it may seek to shine, will be 
}too cold and dim to give it animation or intelligence. 

But a nation that cultivates its own mind, secures 
within itself a perpetual spring of improvemeut.— 
| Its fire cannot be quenched ; its light eannot be ex- 
tinguished. It must, however, be THE GREAT 
‘LIGHT OF THE PEOPLE, and not the partial 
land fitful taper of fashion, of rank, or of power ; 
which, although it might, for a time, be fanned into 
a meteoric glare, could never be expected to produce 


























spirits, was to sing psulin tunes ;—and the 


good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat | 
by their doors of an evening, were ee 
filled with awe, at hearing his nasal melody, | 
«in linked sweetness long drawn out,”’| 
floating fram the distant hill, or along the | 
} 


dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful plea- 
sure was, to pass long winter evenings with 
the old Dutch wives, as they sat spinning! 
by the fire, with a row of apples roasting | 
and sputtering along the hearth, and listen 
to their marvelous tales of ghosts and gob- 
lins, and haunted fields ard haunted brooks, 
and haunted bridges and haunted houses, 
and particularly of the headless horseman, 
or galioping Hessian of the Hollow, as they 
sometimes called him. Ile would delight 
them equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, 
and of the direful omens and portentous 
sights and sounds in the air, which prevailed 
in the earlier times of Connecticut; and 
would frighten them wofully with specula- | 
tions upon comets and shooting stars, and 


j 


la pure, and bright, and lasting flame. 
| If we review the history of socicty; if we trace 


| the rise and progress of nations, the high and lumi- 


‘nous elevation of one, the rapid and deep decline 
‘of another, we shall find science the great moving 
iprinciple of the power, the refinement, and ‘the 
iglory of a people ;——-we shall witness the exempli- 
‘fication of the axiom of Lord Bacou, “ phat know- 
\ledge is power,”-~that nations become great as they 
‘become enlightened—that their career of glory 
ladvances along with their march of improvement— 


, ‘ 
and, that the circle which bounds mau's intellectual 


|| horizon, becomes the only limit to his powers. 


| The man, no maiter how low he may have gra- 
jduated in the scale of society, who has rendered 


| more productive the bousties of Providence—whohas 
ldivcovered more efficient means of preventing dis- 
tress, or of removing disease—who bas enlarged the 
circle of useful knowledge—who has improved the 
institutions of society, bas thereby erected the 
noblest and most permament monument to his 
fame, ‘Those achievements commonly deemed most 
splendid, fade before his glory, for there is no alloy 
to tarnish the lustre of his deeds, and there are vo 











\come the splendid luminaries of the world: to 
jmanifest the progress’ of iinprovement, and to mark 
and to illumine the dark stages of unexisting time. 
The character and the destinies of nations are 
influenced not by mere physical, but by moral causes. 
The people are’ the sole architects of their own 
character ; it is not situation, it is not climate—they 
remaio the same; the people alone change. Genius 
is not the fruit of any peculiar soil, nor is it 
matured to perfection by any partial temperature ; 
it is not created, nor even regulated by degrees of 
longitude and latitude. It is the master and not 
the slave of material nature ;—it erects in a 
desert the temple of the sciences and the arts; 
without ite agency, the most fertile regions teem 
only with an unproductive or noxious exuberance. 

Let us for instance review this country: when 
Greece was the celebrated seat of science and of 
liberty—England was then unknown; when Rome 
was mistress of the world—England contained, 
lcertainly a brave and hardy, bat an unenlightened 
and barbarous people, the dupe of every artifice, 
the prey of every invader, the victim of every 
joutrage. What a change now presents itself in her 
enlightened and orderly population,—her finely 
regulated frame of society—her well organized 
system of government—bher steady and independent 
mind—her high, station of security; every sea 
evincing the power of her navy; every nation testi- 
fying to the valour of her army; every soil tributary 
to her commerce; her ships freighted with the 
tiches of both worlds. The favourite abode of 
liberty; the chosen seat of all the arts by which 
a nation is embellished; of all the sciences by 
which she is enlightened and protected: distinguished 
alike by philosophers and by poets; by statesmen 
and by orators: the sword of power in one hand, 
the torch of science in the other: protecting nations 
by her strength; enlightening the world by her wis- 
dom: breaking, for ever, I hope, the degrading 
chains that held the Christian in bondage: destroy- 
ing the traffic that doomed the African to servitude ; 
and blessing the Indian with the pure and holy 
light of the divine revelation. 

While Greece now exhibits the wretched stagna- 
tion of intellect—* the waveless calm of the mind,” 
—ber laurels withered—her glories obscured—her 
rights overturned—despoiled even of the very rem. 
nants of her arts; the cradle of the freeman has 
becoine the tomb of the slave, 

It rests solely with the operation of moral causes, 
whether some traveller may not hereafter wander in 
sulitude, even where we now in crowds throng to 
the busy sceue of life, and viewing the mouldering 
ruins of former splendour, exclaim with an eloquent 
writer, “Here stood a flourishing city, this was 
once the seat of a powerful empire.” 

Among the various means which have been em. 
ployed for the general diffusion of knowledge, public 
lectures way perhaps be considered as the most 
efficient; sanctioned as they have been by the adop- 
tion of almost every age and every nation. They 
relieve the tedium of private study; they excite thy 
attention of the general student ; they abridge his 
labours, and they facilitate his researches, But the 
benefits to be derived from lectures do not rest here. 
When delivered by those enabled to aspire to some- 
thing beyond a dry and uninteresting recitation of 
common-place and elementary principles, they move 
im a more extended, and in a more exalted sphere 
of utility. They make science popular; they bring 
it down from heights accessible only to the scholar ; 
they strip it of the stiff and cumbrous garb in 
which pedantry would disguise it. To render sci- 
ence more generally attractive, they clothe and 
ornament it with the finer embellishments of litera- 
ture, and deliver its precepts in a new language, 
where grace is united with precision; and the result 
of this propitious union is an elevation in public 
pursuit, and a refinement in public opinion. 

Indeed, at a period not very remote from the 
present, the temple of science appeared only through 
the sumbre vista of an austere philosophy; it was 
supposed to harmonize only with retired and gloomy 
seclusion; its worshipers were almost identified 
with a harsh severity of wnanners, and an unsocial 
and sullen retirement of habit. The accomplish- 
ments of polished society were supposed to detract 
from the grave dignity of the scientific, and hence 
the approach of a great proportion of the world, 
who have perhaps the greatest dominion upon its 
general conduct, was effectually repelled. They 
were alienated from its cause, aud in a great degree 
readered adverse to its character. Jt has not only 
been the bappy boast of modern times to have dissi 
pated this error, but to have incorporated the lan 
guage of science with the habits, the pursuits, and 
the conversaticn, even of fashionable life. 

It is not only in the more successful cultivation 
of the natural sciences, but in the more extensive 
diffusion of knowledge, that the glory of the an- 
cients fades away befure that of the present times 
The true spirit of philosophical inquiry, so admirably 
unfolded by the illustrious Bacon, was unknown to 
the ancient philosophers; they had not learned to 
{interrogate nature by experiments, those examplars 
jof her works, aud personifications of her laws; 
ithey bad not even the practical instruments of sci- 
jence: with them, conjecture stood in the place uf 
experiment, and fancy usurped the station of 
\truth, The knowledge even which they acquired, 
jthey did not communicate to the people, who pre. 
\sented an intellectual darkuess, broken, but not 
enlightened by occasional curruscations of know. 
\ledge. The press was not in existence to diffuse, to 
perpetuate thought; and civilization remained sta. 
tionary, even while science advanced. 


| ‘The ancient philosophers were avaricious of their 








limits to the operation of bis benevolence. Every | acquirements, Although they were ardent in the 
vation, every age participates of his industry, and | pursuit, aud frequently not unsuccessful in the at.) 
every individual may reap the fruit of his know- | tainment of knowledge, they buried the treasures 
ledge; age does not freeze—death itself does not || which they found. They cullected aud concentrated| 
dry up the current of his beneficence, For, when |\the rays of knowledge, but the lights which they) 


like Ehjah, he ascends 40 heaven, like him also |collected they did not disperse. 


he leaves hie mantle upon the earth. It is 
characters like these which may be truly said to 
adore and to diguify human nature, they give worth 
tu history, aud delight to recollectivu, and be. 


Like Hercules, | 
jthey laboured; like Jason, they explored, but like 
Argus, they watched and defended the golden lore 
(from all attempts at general participation, The traths 
of syieuce, regarded by thew as the mysteries of phile- 


es 


eopby, were hoarded in the cells of the recluse, ang’ my wee (0 
locked up io a language which few could u every ev 
Instead of enlightening the paths of science they i 
covered them with clouds; and although, thr jc alter 
the mists in which they enveloped themselves, they instruct 
appeared as giants, the people that surrounded them [ay Mechanica 
were less than men. plate the | 

It has been our more fortunate lot to live ig pertains th 
period when man’s intellectual rights are more - p their ay 


spected, and his faculties more generally cult 
The labour of the learned is not now ‘ovnlned are, 
the narrow objects of individual Rratification s 4 
excite the amazement of the ignorant; or swell the ies his re 








vanity of the pedant.. It is not now applied to pur 





poses of personal pride, but eral utility, unfolc 
obscure, but to elucidate; on to confound, te : vs to re 
explain; not to embarrass, but to simplify the those i 
grand and satisfactory truths of an useful, iutellig,, Magy orm 20 In 
ble, and practical philosophy. & ads whiel 
The philosophy of the ancients excluded knoy uce. 
ledge from man; the folly of some few of the my fay Tee mecha 
derns would have excluded it from woman, Amidst of his s 
the entire circle of prejudices, perhaps none ha, Maud the SU9— 
been more obstinate or more injurious than tha mission 
mischievous sophism that would have degraded wo. in producing 
man from her due rank iv the scale of creation. qqgat! 20d dic 
that would have reduced the partner of our cares, aemist trace: 
and the mistress of our pleasures, to the mere do. agmed from t 
mestic animal: her face a picture, and her mind , mpiecnce on tl 
blank. Although some would thus have sought tg isthe al 
degrade the female, this surely is not the station tg Maowequent © 
which the Creator ordained her. Gifted by him ig ion it the for 
a degree equal to our own; endowed equally with M# by whic 
those passions which excite our pride; divested mes of clit 
of those passions which too often excite our shame: moderates 
unagitated by the bustle of aetive life ; uninfluenced re mechani 
by the turmoil of public ambition; temperate, dig. Bmraperatures 
creet, and retired in their habits, with more tryg mapitia # more 
fortitude, more patience, more leisure, more calm, Map Me Mecha 
ness, equal industry, and more enthusiasin. ‘ Py, e merely 
sessed of such faculties, dispositions, and opporty. ma Weight, | 
nities, man must resist the intention of Providence, Aaym to bedies 
when he would impede woman in her progress . The chemis 
wpe sir gs or exclude from her mind the lights nme: ~ r. dis 
of science. istead of reg: 
The female who has enjoyed the opportunities of iim composed { 
the more elevated branches of information, and'cay fmmimilar eff 
thus appreciate their importance, will be naturally agMeit combina’ 
anxious, when she advances to the dignity of sms combus 
mother, to cultivate the intellect of her child, ggeorting an 
The exquisite refinement and solicitude of maternal fm Vate’s in & 
perception, peculiarly enables her to adapt her iy. gat? Consider« 
structions to the tender, yet susceptible years of Mt % it influ 
early life; while habits of thoucht thus early im, MY In a sy: 
printed, will increase with increasing years. ae ith 
*¢ to rear the tender tho cop agetag 

To teach the young idea how to — 4 in J we | 

To = the fresk instruction o’er the mind wonny 

To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix see ae 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast.” nen) hi 
Among the many subjects of research, which le, C3 


have engaged the attention of this enlighteyed 
period, chemistry may be allowed to assume the 
first station; it forms so universal, and indeed» arrange th 
indispensible a branch of education, that. it might erence, con: 
be almost considered a reproach, not to have at. the inianh 


ntestigate the 
ithe provinc 


tained some knowledge, at least, of its general priv- anle recital 
ciples. It is true that the various occupations df ers, he pass 
life, the different habits of mind, preclade may enters on 
from profound investigation; yet there is scarey The object | 
any individual who has not some leisure for study; Mie vast dom: 
and there can hardly be any mind so imperfecth Mim g8 it conte 
constructed, as not to fecl some curiosity abvst Mime peculiar 
those material agents that surround us, and. tht Mit easily 

would not derive pleasure from a science which it apparen 


so happily illustrates these laws, by whieh the 
Creator has governed the universe. 
Chemistry may be defined a science ‘which invee 


at unite the 
he universe. 
Natural ob, 


tigates the composition of all the bodies in nature, Mp diversified 
and ascertains the phenomena which result from pearance, t 
the intimate combinations of the miuute particles if Mialogue wou 
matter. A : ished would 

_Fvom this definition, it may be conceived hor King assemb! 
wide is the range of inquiry, and how extensive the nent, and to 


course of information which this science’ presents 


informati 
and comprehends. ation, t 


lativuns of be 


The solid matter which forms the substance of Mis, and the 
our globe; the fluids which press on it; the MM bdies, which 
aérial bodies that surround it; the agencies of heal, Nance. With 
light, electricity and galvanism; the phenomenal Mil vbole empire 


vegetable and animal life ; the wonderful transfa- 
mations of nature; the couversion of inanijiate 
into animate matter; of life again into death, form 


kosive kingd 
te mineral ; 
whdivided int 


almost exclusively subjects of chemical inquiry. The natura 

A science, offering such an ample field for invedi- Ml vu unaidec 
gation, and bounded in its researches only by te Ngements 
limits of the material world, evidently claims au it. wiic part 


timate connexion with all the other branches 
kuowledge that study the laws and investigate the 
phenomena of the universe, 

Accordingly,we tind it intimately attached to some 
—guiding and enlightening others—furnishing i 
struments of inquiry to many ; and extending, bright 
ening, and embellishing the prospect of them all. 

The peculiar nature of chemistry will be: best it 
lustrated by exhibiting it in connection with the 
other sciences, and by presenting a review of the 
several departments of natural knowledge. 

Natural philosophy, in its extended signification, 
investigates all the phenomena of the material word. 
Thesc, however, are so RUMervNs and so varicd, tht 
their study would be endless, without some cont 
vance to facilitate the task. Many of the phenome. 
na of nature are attended by a crowd of unessential 
¢ reumstances; by comparing these cvents with each 


pefect similit 
Atheir natu 
precisely of t! 
tat themselvc 
mee. The m 
4 minerals 
directed on! 
thur, or var 
ere it even 
Wnerals, how 
hineralogy to 
“y-which it 
wth a bigher 
te uncertair 
uds the less” 
but it impari 
nore extende 
fst. By reve 
























other—by ascertaining their different details—ly tes which | 
discovering those circumstances which are clo Hl cath. it has e 
essential, and by successive abstractions, we ulti woblems abot 
mutely acquire the knowledge of the few simple laws I vate of our g 


by which the economy of the universe is sustaived 
and directed. 

Mechanical philosophy, chemistry, and naturtt 
history, form the three comprehensive sciences whit 
illustcate all the phenomeua of the matexial world. 


taceruing it 
tondition; a 
Umost penetr 

The natura 
tnd vegetable 





All the pheuomena of the uuiverse may be divi t from 
iuto two classes: they may be considercd in refer Hi ang aninals 
ence either to their sensible or insensible metio™ Hi thouical pes 
Mechanical philosophy investigates the formes—che Hf ia their ext 


mistry explains the latter; and under oae or othe 
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| these two sciences may be classed every: change 
every event, where motion is concerned, we apply 
ical philosophy: in those minute changes 
th alter the nature of bodies, chemistry is our 
instructor. 
Mechanical philosophy investigates the laws which 
late the sensible motions of bodies—chemistry 
sins the insensible motious of bodies, as well 
gibeir nature and composition. The mechanical 


wh gopher examines bodies in reference to their 
ed tg giate, hardness, or cohesion ; or as they are presented 
Us te phim in various states of motion. The chemist 


his researches to a much greater extent. He 
joto the miore intimate structure of bodies, 


her 3 by unfolding their interual constitution, becomes 
but fe pied to recombine them in proportions, different 
y the those in which nature has united them, and 


jpform ap immense variety of new and useful com- 
ads which the unassisted agency of nature does 


luce. 
— eechenions philosopher explains, by the prin- 
midst Mee of his science, the dimensions and the distance 
1e hag ad the Sua—its uses in the planetary system-—the 
that mission from it of heat and light—its agency 


jn producing the changes of the seasons, and the an- 
a) and diurnal revolutions of the earth. The 


tion. 

cam? aemist traces the effects of the heat and light de 
e do. mined from ‘the sun by these revolutions, and their 
ind g fgituence on theanimal, vegetable, and inineral king 


yas—the absorption and evolution of heat—the 
amequent evaporation of water, or its deposi- 


7 . jin in the form of dew, rain, or snow—the various 
+ with Jere by which heat is regulated—by which the ex- 
vested mamenmes of climate and the transition of the seasons 
ame ; moderated—hy which the rigid uniformity of 


re mechanical laws is usefully modified; and the 
perature, over the surface of the earth, preserved 
hin @ more equal and limited range. 
The mechanical philosopher iders the atmo- 
e merely as a fluid mass, possessed of elasticity 
nd weight, or as it opposes or communicates mo- 
jn to budies. 
The chemist subjects the atmosphere to his expe- 
ents, tv discover its nature and composition ; and, 
istead of regarding it asa simplesubstance, he finds 
kcomposed of different materials, which produce 
similar effects on bodies; and, while he traces 
weir combinations, he discovers their agency in ex- 
ping combustion, in promoting vegetation, and in 
pporting animal life. 
Water, in a system of mechanical philosophy, has 
ea considered an element, and regarded only so 
as it influences bodies by its impulse or its gra- 
ily. In a system of chemistry, its numerous com- 
jations are investigated —its elements are ascer- 
ined, and the action of these elements is traced in 
of the most important operations of ypature, 
din many hitherto sceming mysteries of her 
onomy. 
Natural history comprehends the knowledge of 
ii phenomena, the materials and the beings of the 
verse, Chemistry and mechanical philosophy 
estigate the causes of the phenumena ; it belongs 
the province of natural history to describe and 
arrange them. Description, arrangement, aud 
erence, constitute the whole of the employment 
the, mere naturalist; for when he leaves the 
faple recital of facts and reasons on their appear- 
ts, he passes the boundaries vf uatural history, 
aienters on those of philosophy. 
The object of the natural historian in exploring 
lie vast domain of the universe, is to ascertaiu the 
ngs it contains—to mark the distinctive charac- 
tts peculiar to each, and by which they may be 
st easily distinguished; and notwithstanding 
it apparent diversities, tu discover the liuks 
t unite the various bodies that people and adorn 
ike universe. ; 
Natural objects however, are so numerous and 
diversified in their structure, economy, and | 
pearance, that the labour of forming a mere 
ttalogue would be immeuse, and even when accom- 
pished would present only a confused and uninter- 
King assemblage. Both to facilitate his arrange- 
nent, and to obtajn a more systematic degree of 
information, the naturalist investigates the mutual 
latiuns of budies—ascertains their obvious charac- 
its, and thence classes under distinct heads those 
bdies, which, extcrually considered, bear ‘a resem- 
bance. With these views, he first distributes the 
thle empire of nature into three great and compre- 
ive kingauins: the animal, the vegetable, and 
te mineral; cach of these kingdoms are again 
whdivided into subordinate classes. 
The natural history of the mineral kingdom, 
unaided by chemistry, is imperfect in its 
ngements, and very limited in its views. The 
organic parts of creation, frequently, under almost 
PeHect similitude of appearance, differ essentially 
Ntheir nature and composition; while bodies 
precisely of the same nature and composition, pre- 
wat themselves under extreme diversities of appe 
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4 minerals according to their external character 
bdirected only by minute and il!-defined shades of 
hur, or varieties of figure, hardness, or cohesion. 
ere it even otherwise, the mere classification of 
Minerals, however perfect, could hardly elevate 
Mineralogy to the rank of ascience. Jt is chemis- 
‘y‘which invests the classification of minerals 
wtha bigher and more important character. To 
fhe uncertain arrangements of the naturalist, it 
uds the less erring, evidence of their composition ; 
bt it imparts also a more exalted interest, and 
Nore extended views tu the pursuits of the mineralu- 
fist. By revealing to him the nature of those various 
bulies which prsdien the furmer revolutions of the 
tath, it has enabled him to solve many interesting 
Woblems about the past, the present, and the future 
Mate of our globe. It has guided his speculations 
waceruing its changes, its stability, and its ultimate 
toadition; and has thrown light upon futurity, aud 
most penetrated to the origin of nature. 
The naturalist, in bis arrangements of the animal 
tid vegetable departments of creation, derives little 
t from the researches of the chemist. Plants 
40d aninals, while they evince little variety in their 
vt HE chemical composition, exhibit the utmost diversity 
che Hl ia their external characters, and afford accurate 





at, || | 
mee. The mere naturalist, in his classification Of} 
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and well defined marks of distinction for the classifi- 
cation of the natural historian. 

But the botanist and zoologist derive their most 
valuable information from the chemist. It is che- 
mistry alone which reveals the mysteries of animal 
aud vegetable life—the growth—the nutrition, and 
the decay of organized beings; their life, their 
death, and their decomposition. The perpetual 
succession of nature’s mysterious changes, which 
diffuse fertility even over the grave, and make death 
itself propagate to life and to succession. 

Thus it appears by what intimate ties chemistry 
and natural history are united, and how one is 
illustrated and embellished by the other. Natural 
history presents us with an extensive catalogue of 
the riches of nature. Chemistry develops those 
laws which have influenced their production. The 
chemist who is not a naturalist, must reason fre- 
quently from conjecture about objects he does not 
know; while the mere naturalist, unassisted by che- 
mical science, exerts only his memory; which, at 
best, presents him with a barren and uninteresting 
inventory. 

The science of medicine, which has concen- 
trated on itself the lights of every department of 
natural knowledge, and which has explored every 
region of nature for remedies to remove the ail- 
ments that afflict humanity, derives from chemistry 
most of the materials for its practical application, 
and much of the knowledge for its speculative deduc- 
tions. By analyzing the fluids and solids of.the 
animal body, in health, as well as in the various 
stages of disease; in numberless instances, it directs 
the applications of medicines, which, without this 
light, cannot be judiciously or even safely adminis- 
tered. This science not only discovers and prepares 
for the physician his most efficient remedies, it 
enables him also to explore the profound mysteries 
of animal life. The nature of digestion—the con- 
version of food into blood—the changes which this 
fluid undergoes in its course through the body— 
the phenomena and uses of respiration—the genera- 
tion of animal heat;—these and a variety of other 
functions ave elucidated almost exclusively by che- 
mistry. But, this science not only teaches us to re- 
move ;—it enables us also to prevent diséase ;—it 
ascertains the relative salubrity of different climates; 
—it analyzes the air which we breathe, the properties 
of the various food we consume, and ascertaius the 
fitness of each for the several forms of disease, the 
varieties of coustitution, and the different periods 
of life. 

It is unnecessary to trace farther the connection 
of chemistry with the other sciences ; for, between 
the sciences themselves, it is impossible to draw 
the exact line of distinctiun. The object of all is 
to explore the phetomena of nature; and though 
man, to facilitate his inquiries, has classed under 
different denominations, what appear to his limited 
view distinct classes of phenomena; nature, iv her 
arrangements, is not limited by these artificial divi- 
sions. -All the sciences form only different links of 
the one great chain which unites and supports them 
all; they all derive their origin from the same 
source, and their principles are regulated by the 
same uniform and undeviating natural laws. As 
knowledge increases, #ranches of science hitherto 
distinct, become identified; and general principles 
acquire a more philosophical and comprehensive 
extent. ‘ Were our knowledge perfect, all the 
sciences would be comprehended in one. 

In exploring the laws of nature, we should avail 
ourselves of every branch of natural knowledge ; 
our facts will then be connected by more compre- 
hensive relations, and our views will be more ele, 
vated and extended, and thus raised above the 
low and cloudy medium that gave to objects false 
and indefinite appearances; our observations will 
be rewarded with the pure and steady light of 
truth. 

But chemistry claims our attention, not merely 
as affording subjects of speculation for the philoso- 
pher;—it is the great benefactor of mau. It not 
only brings us acquainted with nature, but it 
enables us to subject her to the purposes of life— 
to vie with her in the formation of her most valuable 
productions—to produce substances which nature 
herself never forms: while it also directs and illus- 
trates all these arts which constitute the riches—the 
ornament as well as the glory of a nation. 

Almost every art may be considered as a chemical 
Operation. It is through’chemistry that the agricul- 
turist is principally enabled to avail himsclf of the 
great resources of nature. ‘The composition of soils, 
their relative fitness fur the different purposes of 
culture—the nature of air and water—the influence 
of heat and light—the knowledge of all these is 
most essential to the agriculturist, and we cav 
only louok for essential improvements in this first 
Sranch of industry frem those, who, to local and 
practiesi experience, add the more rare qualification 
of scientific acquivements. ; 

The extraction of metals from their ores—~the 
multiplied ends to which they are afterwards ap- 
plied—the fabrication of the various colours we 
employ—the manufacture of glass, of pottery, of|| 
porcelain—the processes of bleaching and dycing—|) 
the whole economy of the vintage—tho art of the)! 
brewer and the distiller—the various preparations 
of animal and vegetable food, all come within the 
direction of this importavt science. “ Before,” 








resses ou them that pure 
ut which mere ex 


motion, and i 
steady light, w 
do little. 


brought down from Heaven. 


the arts. The information which it 


of the universe. 
the illustration of the principles of his science 


speculation. 


in her minute details, than sublime in the eouception 


eyes of the chemical philosopher. 

He finds every where subjects of research and 
amusement, and thousands of objects are perpetu- 
ally courting his inquiries, and soliciting his regards. 
The city and the country; the seasons and the 
elements; every thing that breathes; every thing 
that vegetates; that which is born as well as that 
which perishes; all, in short, that surround him, 
the minute not less than the grand, speak a language 
almost exclusively addressed to him, aud all teach 
——— useful, some sublime, aud some important 
truth, 

Nature thus considered, affords a field of specu- 
lation, well fitted for man’s intellectual powers, 
where truths of the utmost importance to the wel. 
fare of society are to be found ; where an inexhausti- 
ble source of amusement is presented to the mind, 
to cheer the weariness of life, and render interesting 
those objects that break and diversify its tedious 
uniformity, and where that true philosophy is to 
be found, which connects carth with heaven, and 
elevates rational man to the precincts of pure intel- 
ligence. 

In contemplating the works of creation, the mind 
is led to that great Being who formed aud directed 
all. In following the footsteps of the Creator 
through the immense regions of his empire; in tra- 
cing the laws by which he controls and regulates 
the universe ;—we learn to appreciate the profound 
wisdom, and the unbounded power of God. 
Nature, thus considcred, ceases to be an object of 
cold and barren speculation: the study of her pro. 
ductions and her phenomena is no longer confined 
to the enlightening of the understanding; they, 
become the interpreters of the works of God, 1n- 
vestigating, with these views, the utility, the exteut 
and the perfection of the laws of nature, we adore 
nature's Lord. Religion succeeds to philosophy, and 
we queuch our thirst of knowledge in the sacred 
fountain of the eternal truth. 
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TABLE OF THE SWIFTNESS OF THE WIND. 








(From Mr. Smeaton’s Papers.) 












WIND MILES PER HOUR. FT. SEC. 
Hardly perceptible.......... 1 ove 1 47 
Just perceptible......0++ oo  f oo. * £6 
oo ee aa Paes 3 4 40 

’ 4 5 87 
5 e 7 33 
Pleasant brisk gale... 10 - WwW 67 
DTGOO ceccescccscetedccececsveste 15 22 7) 
Very brisk......ssereeee ws» =. 20 29 34 
Ditt0.0..cccccocccecocccece se , 36 67 
High winds:........00000 « §=—80 44 1 
Ditto.........6 avevexcaucabisaaa 35 51 84 
Very high......... eocseceeeee 40 58 = 68 
Ditt0...cccgercecscercoscccsoces 45 66 1 
Storm tempest... 50 79 35 
Great Storm.........se00s wee «60 88 2 
Hurricane .....ssscccseeceees + 80 117 36 
Ditto, that tears up trees, 
146 70 


destroys buildings, Kc. 100 


HOT SPRINGS. 
a 


At Langervatn I saw the first hot spouting springs, 
from eight different places arise, the steam of these hot 
springs, which lost itself high in the air. Water was 
spouting from all these springs, one in particular threw 
into the air a column from eighteen to twenty-four feet 
high, and from six to eight feet diameter, the water was 
extremely hot. A piece of mutton and some salmon 
trouts, as likewise a ptarmegan, were almost boiled to 
ieces in six minutes, and tasted excellently. At 
teikum, another spout of the same sort, the water of 
which rose to sixty or seventy feet some years ago, but 
a fall of earth having almost covered the opening, it 


| now spouted only between fifty-four to sixty feet side- 
i ways. We found here many petrified leaves, and like- 


wise some native sulphur, of which the water was 
strongly impregnated. At Goyser, not far from Skall. 
holl, one of the episcopal sees in Iceland, a most extra- 





says the accomplished Chaptal, chemistry had 
reduced tu general principles the numcrous opera- 
tions of industry, the arts aud manufsetures were), 
‘the property of certain nations, and the inheritance) 
of a few individuals; the most impenetrable secrecy 
euvered every process with the veil of mystery, 
forms and practices were trausmitted as an ipherit- 


ordinary large fountain is to be scen. Within the cir- 
cumference of half a mile, are forty or fifty boiling 
springs together, which I believe spring from one and 
the same reservoir. ‘The water spouts from some con- 
tinually, froin others at intervals. ‘The aperture through 
which the largest arcse, was nineteen fect diameter, and 
by our observations with a quadrant, was ninety-two feet 
high; stones, which were thrown in, came up again 





ance from one generation to auother.” 

We may add that chemistry has dissipated the) 
mist in which the selfishness of individuals would, 
evvelupe the arts ; it has rendered them the common} 
property of all: it bas improved old—it has pn 
new arts; it has increased their utility, promoted! 
their perfection, and introduced, aud for ever) 








with the spouting water. ‘The Icclanders think this the 
mouth of hell, and as they pass by this place, they ge- 
nerally spit into it, or as they say, into the devil’s mouth. 
—Doctor Van Trolls Letters. 


Mr Tucker, a gentleman who lately left Limerick for 
New York, has obtained a patent there, for sweeping 
the strects by machinery. He is to perform the work of 
forty men. with two horses, to draw the machinery up 
one side of the street and down tite other; which is not 


only to sweep, but to collect the dirt in heaps, ready to 








fixed them in those vations that cultivate the; 
sciences which enlighten and direct them, Che-|! 
Imistry may be considered the sun, around); 


Uwhich the arts revolve, which excites them ty 





carry away. 


rd 


? 


Science is the soul of the arts, the arts are the 
organs of science, they realize her discoveries, 
embody her views, and become the statues ani- 
mated by the Promethean fire which science bas 


The benefits to be derived from the cultivation 
of chemistry, are not limited to enlightening 
the processes, or to extending the dominion of 
imparts, 
affords to a well regulated mind the most refined 
sources of enjoyment, by revealing those sublime 
Operations which direct aud perpetuate the economy 


Few circumstances take place in the phenomena 
of nature, in which the chemist may not discover 


Events, which habit leads many to regard with in- 
difference, become to him objects of interesting 
Every soil, every fossil, every sub- 
stance which the untutored peasaut treads upon 
unheeded, becomes to the cheyist a productive sub- 
ject of research, No object, no phenomena, can 
be indifferent to him, because all come within the 
range of his pursuit. Aud Nature, no less beautiful 


and developement of her general laws, appears to 
unfold the whole of her magnificence only to the 


GREAT ECLIPSE. 


<—_ 
The Astronomers are occupied in calculating the 
eclipse of the Sun, which will take place on the 7th of 
September next. This eclipse will be visible over an 
extent of more than four millions of Ape ingen 
sustece wenrly equal. to a sinth pert of the » and 
resembling a kind of oval of about 7,500 leagues in 
circumference, comprising all Europe, the western parts 
of Asia, all Africa as far as to Monom and a part 
of North America.—The eclipse will three hours. 
It will be the greatest of all those which happened in 
this part of Europe ever since the be 1764, and, in- 
deed, of all those that will —_ ppen here before 
the year 1847. Like the two eclipses hete alluded to, it 
will be annular; that is, the disc of the moon will not 
wholly cover the disc of the sun, but in certain parts 
of the earth the sun will show the a of an 
annulus, or ring, round the body of the moon, the 
position and magnitude of which will d on the 
situation of the spectator. In no of England will 
this annular appearance be observed ; it will be seen, 
however, in the Shetland Islands. On the Continent, 
in any of that track of the country which extends 
nearly in a straight line from the north of Westphalia 
to the sguth of Italy, the inhabitants will have an op- 
portunity of beholding this singular phenomenon. 


CLIMATE OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
—_ 

Mr. Dalton has published a series of observations 
made at Manchester on years ending in 
I8I8, with the barometer, thermometer, and rain Pe 
The house where the instruments are fixed is about 
180 feet above the level of the sea. 

The mean height of the barometer for the whole 
twenty-five years is 29.85 inches; the mean of the lowest 
year is 29.61; of the highest 29.99. 

The heights for March, April, May, June, July, Au- 
gust and September, are at or above the annual mean ; 
those for the other five months belew it. The greatest 
mean height, 29.95, is in June; the least, 29.78, in No- 
vember. Observations made at Liverpool, and by the 
Royal Society at London, show very nearly the same 
relations between the different months. This increase 
in the weight of the atmosphere during the summer 
months, he attributes to the greater mass of aqueous 
vapour then floating in the air. 

The observations with the thermometer are taken three 
times a day; at 8 A. M. and 1 and11 p.m. The mean 
for the whole twenty-five years is 47.7, which he consi- 
ders rather below thetruth. Springs give the mean heat 
about 49°. The lowest annual mean is 44.6 (1799.) 
The highest is 49.7 (1818.) The mean for the lowest 
month, January, is 35.8; that of the two highest months, 
July and August, each 59.4. The months below the 
annual mean are Januaiy, February, March, April, 
November, and December: the other six months are 
above it. 

The observations with the rain gage have been conti- 
nued seventeen years, ending in 1818. The mean an- 
nual fall of rain for the whole period is 33.86 inches. 
The first six months of the year are the driest, and the 
last six the wettest. The quantity of rain that falls 
from January to June, at Manchester, is, to that which 
falls from July to December, as 17 to 25. The driest 
month is April (mean 19.15) and the wettest is October 
(mean 3.784) inches.) 

He gives the following as the mean annual fall of rain 
at different places for various periods; that of Manches- 
ter is for thirty three-years, 
Inches. 
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Manchester .......0+4..36.14 | Dumfries ........000.6036.91 
Liverpool... +3411 | Glasgow ..... -21 33 
Chatsworth ...,.000066-27-66 | London  .....cseecesees 20.68 
Lancaster... 39.71 | Paris 18.64 
Kendal.......seseseoee +-53.94 | Viviers..cccccseeees 1000880 


On an average of the whole of these places, March is 
the driest month, and October thewettest ; but this does 
not hold true of every place separately. Annals of Phi- 


losophy. 


A Mr. Lefebvre has invented a pack of cards which 
contains the eluments of botany. He has followed a sys- 
tem of his own, which he has developed in several dis- 
courses laid before the Institute. He places all the 
flowers in the world in four classes. Polypedales, Mono- 
pedales, Perigones, and compound flowers. ‘These sup- 
ply the place of the four suits, diamonds, clubs, spades, 
and hearts. The other divisions are likewise the same 
as at cards, viz. twelve madators or figures; and the 
plain cards from ace to ten. The latter are expressed by 
the stamina of the flowers; and Linngwus’s 12 last classes 
supply the place of king, queen, and knave, on each of 
the four principal divisions. ‘These cards are called, 
** Boston de Flore.” 


RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO THE FROZEN OCEAN. 


— - 
Lieutenant Lasarew, of the Imperial Navy, who 
made.a voyage, last year, into the Frozen Ocean, with 
the brig Nowaja Semlja, has just published an account 
of his expedition. The brig was fitted out at Archapgel. 
The crew consisting of fifty persons, including the Com- 
mander Lasarew, two Lieutenants, a Midshipman, « 
Surgeon, Pilot, &c. The brig sailed from Archangel, 
June 9, 0.8. The plan was to go first to Waygatz 
Straits, and then to sail round Nova Zembla, and take 
a survey of the coast. ‘After incredible difficulties, with 
which they had to contend, owing to the immense accu- 
mulation of ice, they at length reached the entrance of 
Waygatz Straits, on the 27th of July ; but were unable 
to enter it, on account of the ice. coast, was fre- 
quently seen from the vessel ; but it was so- ed up 
with solid ice that it was impossible to goon shore. The 
continued fogs and the cold proved injurious to the health 
of the crew. The navigators did not discover uny sign 
of vegetation: the country was covered with snow. It 
seems indeed that there is a ter accumulation of ice 
| in chat part of the sca than there formerly was; for the 
Russian hunters do not gu to Nova Zembia, but rather 
| to the more remote Spitzbergen, to chase the white beer, 
|&e. After the brig had reached 72. 2. N, latitude, and 
50. 8. K. longitude (from Greenwich), and had surveyed 
| some points of the coast, the season for navigating those 
| seas bein , she returned to Archangel. In sail. 
| ing in different directions, between the ice, the brig 
| veached 73. 26. N. latitude, in longitude 48. 54. E. from 
Greenwich, on the 9th of Angust. The thermometer of 
Reaumur fell on that day from half a degree above, to 
two and a half degrees below zero. Three of the crew 
died during the voyage; and on their return to Arch. 
angel, on the 4th September, O. 8. there were only six 
of the sailors able to do the duty of the ship, so that the 

| ofticers were obliged to perform the duty i 


i It has recently been ciscovered, that furze of one 
‘year's growth, cut small, by hand or by means of « 
machine, ic sx’ admirable substitute for hay. In som- 
| districts, during the whole of last winter, dairy cows 
were fed with it alone, and the quality of the milk was 


| by this food much improved. 
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or The following beautiful Little péem is the produc 


titin’ Of Mr. Bernard Barton, orie of the Soviecty of | 
Highs. Tt is copied from a volitme of Poettts by that | 
Centlenian, lately published ; but it his alresidy foutid [quite an uneducated man, and could give no account 
1 way into more than one periodical puMlication. Por jot the faculty in him or oft the means which he em. 
a File Teme (skys the Léterary Gabette ) told in ier egy 
aid sffectitig mikhiér, it devérves to Be trarivplatted tit | 


woulks framed for the instruction of youth :— 
TRE Ivy. 
ies 
[ost thou not love. in the season of spring, 
Vo twine thee 2 flowery wreath, 
Arid to she the bémutiful birch-trec fling 
Its shatle on the grass beneath ? 
Ltn ploy leaf and its silvery stem 5 
Ot! dost thow not love to look on them ? 
And dost thou not love, whew leaves are greenst, 
And summer hag just begun, . 
When in the silence of moonlight thou Teanest, 
Where plistening waters run, 
To see, by that gentle and peaceful beam, 
‘The willow bend down to the sparkling stream ? 


And oh! in a lovely autumnal day, 

When leaves are changing before thee, ' 
Do not nature's charins, as they slowly decay, 
Spread their own mild influence o’er thee ? 
And has thou not felt, as thou stood'st to gaze, 

The touching lesson such scene displays ? 


ft Would be thus, at an age like thine ; 
And it had been tifas with me ; ; 
When the freshness of feeling and heart were mine, 
As they never more can be ; 
Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 
Perhaps I sve beauty where thou dost not. 


Hast thou seen, in winter's stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, but sinking in slow decay, 
Beneath time’s resistless stroke, 
Round which a luxuriantivy had grown, 
And wreath’d it with verdure no longer its own ? 


Pérchance thou hast seen this sight, and then, 
Asi, at thy years itnight do, 
Pass carlessly by, nor turned again 
That ecathed wreck to view : 
But now f ctn dfaw from that mould’ring tree, 
Thoughts which are soothing and deur to me. 


© smile not! nor think it a worthless thing, 
Lf it be with instraction fraught ; 
That which will closest and longest cling, 
is alone Worth a serious thought ! 
Should aught be lovely which thus can shed 
Grave on the dying, and leaves not the dead ? 


Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, : 
Vat his light in thy heart become not din, 
Ava his love be unforgot ; ; 
AW thy God, in the darkest of Gays, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee ! 





THE PROGNOSTICATOR 
— 
American Wit. 


— 
A fanner once with many a comfort blest, 
Honest aud pluinbis plough too always going 
silt wanting something more to crown the rest, 
Took to hiinself a wife, active and knowing. 
Their days they pass’ with harmony full fraught, 
and nothing knew of niatrimonial strife, 
Save from a cant phrase that his dear had caught, 
Which proyd the torment of the poor man's lite. 
Ts cut the matter sliort, 1 curious power 
She boasted of, foretelling each event: 
And did it rnia—she knew there'd be a shower ; 
If sinners turn’d—she knew that they'd repent. 
Wilicne’er the good man vex’d, would say my dear, | 
Old Hodge's hoge the corn-field have been plundering, 
Oe that dhe cows had ate the clover bare, ue 
«+ told you so,” she'd ery, “* why are you wond' ring.” 
Wheb Presets rose, and swept a fence or pate 
tf barns blew down, or cattle went astray, 
(+r Caffer bow'd beneath the siroke of fate, 
** T told you so,” his loving spouse would say. 
Cite day to prove her wond’ rows forcsight more, 
ie hit upon a plan somewhat uncouth : 
He ran into his house and stoutly swore, 
‘he hogs had ate the prindstone trp smack smooth 
1p starts his rib, so omipous to prove it, 
And gazing in his agitated face, ; 
Cries ont—** J told you so, then why not move it, 
1 knew it stood iii an improper place.” 


A MAN OF WIT. 


A-——, they say, hus wit; for what ? 
Wor writing P—No; for writing not? 





sHMiscellanies, 
cCUeRtOUS FACULTY IN THE DISCOVERY 
OF WATER BY THE DIVINING ROD, 
Hhe subjoined aerovnt oceurs in a pote under a 
vory Cutertaining diwertation on the popular My- 
thutogy of the Middle Ages, in the Quarterly Ke 
view The freutty alluded to is not confined to 
Tady No it has been possessed by other persons in 
the. country, 


a 

“ The employment of the divining rod, when used 
to divcever ore ov mefal, Was associated with many 
sip letitiots observauces. The fuel, however, of 
the discovery of water belog effected by it when 
held Wo the bands of certain persons, seems indubi 
talet The following narrative, which bas been 
feel) communirated to us by a friend residing in 
Norful pats the subject in the clearest point of 
¢iow. Aud we shalt simply state that the parties, 
whose domes ave well known to many of our readers 


jablethan the former, but attended-with more tcrri’y- 


large and cothinatdidut house, witch lay 
disrepute df being haunted. fw the 















Pliouse, arid for thit purpose had sent for a peasant, 
whd could dv ‘so wit Steg: The Engfish party 
idiculed the idea, but still agreed to accompany the 
an, why, after walking some way, pronouaced (hat 
e had arrived at the Object of his search, and they 
accordingly dug and fonnd hint correct. He was 








frequently ray Which if you listened more atten 


tively, sdunded 





loyed; but mavy others, he éaid, could do the 





samc, 
| “The Luglish party now tried for themselves, 
hut all in vain, till it came to the turn of Lady N. 
when, to her amazement and alarm, she found that 
the same faculty was in her asin the peasant, and on 
tier return to England she oftesi exerted il, though 
jin studious concealment, She was afraid fest she 
\ehould be ridiculed, of should, perhaps, get the 
Jname of a witch, and in either case she thought she 
could certainly never get a husband. 

“ ¢ Of Tate years her scruples began to weat away, 
and when ctor Hutton published Ozanam’s 
researches in 1803, where the effect of the divining 
rod is treated as absurd (vol. iv. p. 260-7) she 
wrote a long letter to him signed X.Y. Z. stating 
the facts which she knew. The Doctor answered it, 
begging further information ; Lady N, wrofe again, 
and he, io his second Ictter, requested the nawe of 
his correspondent ; that Lady N. also gave. 

“CA few years afterWards she went, at Doctor 
Hutton’s particular request, to see him at Woolwich, 
and she then showed him the experiment, and dis- 
covered a spring in a field which he had lately 
bougit near the New College, then building. This 
same field hic has since sold to the College, and for 
a large price in consequence of the spring. 

“¢ Lady N. this morning showed the experiment 
to Lord G. Mr. 8. and me, in the park at W. She 
took a thin forked hazel twig, about 16 inches long, 
and held it by the end, the joint pointing down. 
wards. When she.came to a place where water was 
under the ground, the twig immediately bent, and 
the motion was more or Icss rapid as she approached 
or withdrew from the spring. When just over it, 
the twig turned so quick as to snap, breaking near 
her fingers, which by pressmg it were indented, and 
heated, and almost blistered; a degree of agitation 
was also visible in her face. Wheu she first made 
the experiment, she says this agitation was great, 
and to this hour she cannot wholly divest herself of 
it, though it gradually decreases. She repeated the 
trial several times in different parts of the park, and 
her statements were always accurate. Among those 
persons in England who have the same faculty, she 
says she never knew it so strong in any as in Sir C, 


dreadful térfors imaginable. This, as it broke thei 





of mind, prover 






|their imaginations, that it still scemed before thei 
eyes, and kept them in perpetual alarm. 





tow cotirely abandoned to the ghost. 





it was cither to be let or sold. 





retire, 


with the utmost attention. The first part of the 





his obsercation by pursuing his studies with greater 
earnestiis. 
nearer, till it seemed at the door, and at last in the 
chamber. He looked up and saw the ghost exactly 
in the manner it had been described to him: it stood 
hefore him, beckouing with the finger. Athendorus 
made a sign with his hand, that it should wait a 
lhittle, and threw his eyes again upon his papers; 


|he looked. up and saw him beckoning as before. 
\Upon this he immediately arose, and, with the hght 
H.and Miss F. It is extraordinary that no effect is || in his hand, followed it. The spectre slowly stalked 
produced at a well or ditch, or where earth does vot |!alony, as if encumbered with his chains, and turn- 
interpose between the twig and the water. The||ing into the area cf the house, suddenly vanished. 
oe of the faculty is independent of any volition,’ Atheudorus, being thus deserted, made a mark with 

“So fer our narrator, in whom, we repeat, the |jsome grass and .Icaves where the spirit left him, 
}most implicit confidence may be placed.—The fa- || The next day, he gave information to the magistrates, 
jculty so inherent in certain persons is evidently the |/and advised them to order that spot to be dug up. 
booed with that of the Spanish Zahories, though the iF his was accordingly done, and the skeleton of a 
latter do not employ the hazel twig.”—Bath Paper. || mau in chains was therc found; for, the body having 
The folowing advertisement on this strange sub- | lain a considerahle time in the ground, was putrified, 
\ject, from a Mr, Partridge, we copy from the last !jand had mouldered away from the fetters, The 
number of the Bath Gazette : ; bones being collected together, were publicly buried; 
| Springs of Water Discovered by the Divining Rod. lland thus, after the ghost was appeased by the pro- 
“The Subscriber possesses the rare faculty of || per ceremonies, the house was haunted to moze, 
discovering concealed Watercourses, and has never ||This story I belicve upon the credit of others: what 
ifailed in any instance. He can follow the branch of ||L am going to mention, I give you upon my own. 
ja &pring to its fountain-lead, and from thence can || L have a freedman wamed Marcus, who is by no 
|trace all its fartifications, He has felt reluctant ti || means illiterate. One* vight, as he and his younger 
| making his talent known since his return to England, || brother were lying together, he faucied he saw some 
land would probably have contealed it entirely, || person upon his bed ; who took ont a pair of scissars, 
‘had it not been lately sanctioned from a quarter too ||and cut off the hair from the top part of his head : 
respectable to ailinit of ridicule. . : \jin the morning, it appeared the boy’s hair was actu- 


























utider the 
) ead of the - 
night a noise, resembling the clashing of iro, was|| St would me doubt be desirable to mintowny " 


ke'the rattling of clinins, At first 
it setmed distant, but spproached nearer by de- 
grees, till a spectre’ appeared in the form of an otd 
Man, extremely meagre aid gliastly, with # long 
beard ahd disheveled hair, fattling the chains on 
his feet atid haids. The distresséd inhabitants; in| 
the mean while, passed their nights under the most}! 


rést, rained 4ls6 their health, avd trowght on dis: 
témpers, wlich, together With thet cdiistant horrors 

| int the edd fatal to thelr fives. Reven | 
in the day time, though the spirit did hot theb ap- 
pear, yet the impression remained so strong upon 


By thi'st 
jmeans the house was at last deserted, as being 
deemed absolutely univhabitable; so that it was 
However, 
in hopes that some tevant might be found who was 
ignorant of this very alarming circumstance which 
attended it, a bill was put up, giving notice that 
It happened that 
Athenodorus, the philosopher, came to Athens at 
this time, and reading the bill, enquired the price. — 
The extraordinary cheapness raised his suspicion ; 
nevertheless, when he heard the whole story, he was 
|so far from being discouraged, that he was nore 
istrongly inclined to hire it; and, in sliort, actually 
did so. When it grew towards evening, he ordered 
ja couch to be prepared for him in the fore part of 
base house, and after calling for a light, together with 
his pencil and tablets, he directed all his peeple to 
But that his mind might not, for want of 
employment, be open to the vain terrors of imagi- 
nary nvises and spirits, he applied himself to writing 


night passed in usual silence, when at length the 
chains began to rattle: however, he neither lifted 
up his eyes, nor laid down his pencil, but diverted 


The noise increased, and advanced 


{but the ghost stil rattling his chains in his ears, 


























THE COROHKTION, 
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. || the coronation ih: the: because it would 
ithe attention of the pu Send withdraw it: from te 


proctedings in Ps tb some 
tion ought to be held for the lives of the 
have pete duties to m in the 

| would be’ almost.as unadvi 

'young regti 
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lighted e ia 9000 rs dles, th 
' up wii wax can ir perfy 
with a het dinner, and the breath of 6000 muesis|.| 















1) There are now three tities the number of nobility thie ! oa inal 
existed at the commencentent of hi3 late Majesty's reign Im 
and if the new multitudinous Order of Knights of Qa «I em 





wage Meyer = > fey Guelph, ate 
sist, the ey an e found inadeq 
their pono. eet — 


‘* First Gent.—God save you, Sir! where have yw 
been broiling 2 
‘* Third Gent. Among the crowd i’ the Abbey, whe 
a finger could not be wedg’d in more. ' 
** Second Gent.—You saw the ceremony ? 
© Third Gent.—That I did. 
“¢ First Gent.—How was it ? 4 
“ Third Gent.—Well worth the seeing.” : 
Shakspeare’s Hen. VIII. det IV. $7, 


Immolation of Hindoo Widows.—It appears by offal 
returns recently published in India, that no [ess tle 
1528 Suttees, or Hindoo widows, were burnt or by; 
alive with their deceased husbands, in the several 
\lahs and eities, in the six divisions of Bengal, &c. dy 
ithe years of 1815, 1816, and 1817. 
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“Auy perso wishing to have water discovered j{ally cut, and the clipping lay. scattered about the his place fe 
on their land, may attain that object ut a very mo-|/Moor. A short time after, an event of the like | 5. 4. 3.3 q P 
derate expense, by employing the Subscriber.” _— Henne yet ee to = former WHITE ' i 
=_ oe a story. young lad of my family was slecping in| es ‘fy 
4 ae . his apartment with the rest of his companions, | oS fo mm 
| SPECTRES. when two persons, clad in white, came in, as he says, | sanuneon re was 
_—- through the windows, and cut off his hair as he lay ; | ‘ : ‘ % to pr 
(From Pling’s Letters.) aud having finished the operation, returned the same | WHITE, hrack. weet 
nes way they entered. The next morning it was fuuud |} 1 Castle... 1-74 1 King 1 ‘adhe pe 
TO SURA. that this boy bad been served just as the other, and || 2 Pawn ,. .-2—6-4 2 King .. *"1-SEetersion; a 
— with the very same circumstance of the hair spread 3 Castle .....1—1 3 Bishop 1, bo 
The present recess from business affords you lei-|/about the rom. Nothing remarkable, indeed, ful- || 4 Castle ....1—6 4 King a ttom 
sire tu communicate, and me to receive, informa- lowed these events, unless that I escaped a prosecu- 5 Castle ....1—7-+- 5 Kiag ... [3—8Y actors m 
tion. [am very sorry to know your opinion con- ||/t0n, in which, if Domitian (during whose reign this 6 Bishop.....1—6--MarTe, n required 
cerning spectres; whether you believe they have a happened) had lived some time longer, I should cer- we are 
réal existence, and are a sort of divinities, or are tainly have been involved, Fur, after the death of oR, Six yeuy 
only the visionary impressions of a terrified imagi- that emperor, articles of impeachment against me see eereceeeeyaceee 5 King ....3-8 at inje 
nation? What particularly inclines me to give {| Were found iv his scrutoire, which bad been exhibit.|} 6 Bishop,...2—654-Mare. : . 
credit to their rality, is # story* which I lately jj¢4 by Carus. Tt may therefore be conjectured, since tir should 
heard of Curtins Rufus. When he was in low cir- {|'t is wogeg td Benes a any public "pr | manne ong wie gpg ds bounc 
cumstances, and unknown iv the world, he attended {/s@tion to let their hair grow, this cutting off the 
the governor of Africa into that province. One {| hair of my servants was a sign Tshould escape the ___ Co Sorrespondenis. an ee intert 
evening, as he was walking in the publhe portico, ||imminent dauger that threatened me. Let me d-}! phe series proposed by 2 A REapEn, will be peculay = followe 
he was extremely surprised with the apparition of a [/sire you, then maturcly to consider this question. acceptab ee we may judge y ome ee ie le af ‘Sj 
woman, Whose figure and beauty were more than || The subject merits your examination; as, T trust, 1]) writer. ° oe BFP 
human. She told bim she was the tutelay power |} 1™ vol myself altugcther unworthy to participate {! . eS din blue k 
who presided over Africa, aud was come to inform of the abundance cf your superior knowledge, . And Porvran DEL.UsIoNsS.—The suggestion ofIncn ont 
him of the future events of his Mife: that he should {/though you should, with your usual scepticism, || 17-2748 chimes fn with our own humour. Wes he 
wo back to Rome, where he should be raised to the || balance between two opinons, yet L Lope you will long conceived the notion of collecting together, uo decora 
Rt ’ ' he | Si cna ike ie Ra ce ¢4% ; the head Humbueiana, a series of the various ’ 
highest honours: should return to that proviace in. || throw the weightier reasons oa one side, lest, whilst}] ions which have been from time to ti eOOurs, ince: 
vested with the proconsular dignity, aud there fT eoasult you iv order to have my doubt settled, layed off upon the gullibili nt eager hae i 
. you shal! dismiss me in the same suspense and inde- & y 8 Propins me, of the 


|should die. 
| prediction was actanily accomplished. 
|farther, that, upon his arrival at Carthage, as he was 

jcothing Out of the ship, the same figure accosted || 
jhim upon the shore. It is certain, at least, that || 
j being seized with a fit of illaess, thongh there were || 
| vo symptoms iv this case that led bis attendants to 
jdespair,. be instantly gave up vll hope of recovery ; 
j judging, it should seen, of the trvth of the future 
{part of the prophecy, by that which had already 
jbeen fulfilled, and of the misfortune which threat- 
/ened him, by the success whici be had experienced 
To this story let me add another, not less remark- 


Accordingly, every circustance of this |] YO" ’ 
it is said, {{cision that occasioned you the present application. 
Farewell. 





religion of ancient Rome, may, be inclined to think 
meanly of cur author's judgment, from this and the 
following story; but when it is remembered that the 
greatest characters which we meet with among that illus- 
itrious people, are all strongly marked with a vein of 
| superstition, no particular charge of weak credulity can, 
with justice, be brought from thence against Pliny. 
''The truth is, it was a national turn, and countenanced 
by the constitution of their government, insomuch that 


and Twill give it you exactly omens, even of the lowest kitid, were considered pre- 





ape utterly idegpable either of deceiving others, or 
biog deceived themselves. 

Ss Soouary 2), 1818S —Tt is jast fifty years sines ' 
Lastly \'s attention was first called to this subject ; } 
ole * as thom sixteen yoars old, sad was on a visit 
vith hee family at a chateau in Provence, the owner)! 
of whch woated to flud w spring to supply his | 


ing Circumstances: 


i}, + Lucian ridicules a stor pref ty much resembling 
this, but lays the scene oii Conbith. Vid, — 


vi ev ither of foreign o vestic ern 3 
ia 20 Gene beladedl. ban. ious to every step cither of foreign or domestic concern; 


“ Those who are unacquainted with the genius of the |} 


Perkinism, Joanne Southcoatism, Animal Mag 
ism, Bletonism, and a hundred more isms. 

we should attempt such a series, the Divining f 
selected for this day’s publication, will form a 
together with some other papers we have pi 
upon the subject oc what we consider a 
superstition. 
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There was at Athenst a 


* This story is likewise related by Tacitus in the 11th 


book of his annals, «hap. 21. 


and the wisest and gravest of their historians, the judi- 
cious Livy not excepted, have given into accounts of |! 
this attire. Even a noble historian among our own |! 
cotintrymen has not scrupled to insert a relation of the 

exme kiud aad credibility, in Lis history of the civil | 


wars. 
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